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I write this chapter from Brasilia, the Bauhaus-esque leviathan that thrusts up out 
of Brazil's central plateau, a pop-up book of modernist blueprints of Utopia. Planned, de- 
signed, organized and decorated largely by artists and aesthetically minded technicians, 
the capital was abruptly torn from the coast, where it had been for more than 400 years, 
and erected anew, here, half a century ago. It's mythic: In 1883 the Italian Saint Dom Bo- 
sco prophesied its existence, though it's doubtful he foresaw the swarm of 'apostates' of 
the most esoteric creeds, who believe Brasilia to be Ground Zero come the Rapture. The 
whole area can be seen from space, its quartz glittering like a glean of herring at sunrise. 
And it's here where, on 23 October 2003, 1 stumbled upon a manifestation of a kind of 
passion I had never in my musical travels before encountered. 

Invited by a musician friend to go to a show by his cover band, I trudged to the 
neighboring 'Piaui Beverage Distributor' for a few beers, then, cheerier, shuffled down 
the sidewalk to Gate's Pub (in Asa Sul, the 'South Wing' of Brasilia's Piano Piloto, or 
central 'Pilot Plan' area) meandering through throngs of youth on-the-make among cars 
parked with doors akimbo. The line to get in was long. Billed as 'Tributo a Santana,' the 
band had drawn a good audience, and once inside I threaded my way towards the low 
stage. It was difficult to glimpse my friend, the drummer, Ticho Lavenere. I posted my- 
self against a loudspeaker and thought. Oh well. Now I can tell him I came. 

Copies had always fascinated me — dioramas, holograms, reproductions of all 
kinds. When the fake stands in for the real, when what's real 75' the fake, it is possible to 
feel sated by the imitation and no longer desire the original. As a kid in Chicago, a perfect 
Saturday was a trip to the Museum of Science and Industry to marvel at the miniature of 
Cinderella's castle, then visit the vanished House of Horror to ogle gory displays of 



bloody waxen bodies and arcane instruments of torture. So why, then, my contempt for a 
cover band? Jazz, blues, samba and rap, with its use of sampling, have long been genres 
where paying tribute to other musicians and bands is considered de rigueur, if not proof 
of one's competence and credentials. Though one does not immediately think of them as 
being so, symphonic orchestras and operatic companies are institutionalized, pedigreed 
cover bands. The denigration that rock cover bands suffer include the impugnation that 
the musicians are not 'real musicians'. If they were, the argument goes, they would be 
playing their own music. 

That night at Gate's was meaningful for two reasons: Firstly, I became aware of, 
and began to let go of, my prejudice against rock cover bands, a species of copy I had 
unreflectively deprecated. Secondly, I started to think about them as something meriting 
critical study. Roberto Schwarz, in his 1996 essay 'Beware of Alien Ideologies', ques- 
tions the naturalized notion that copies are inferior to their originals, that they are less 
creative and of less intrinsic value. Why is originality fetishized? Within popular music, 
gradations of originality are judged to evaluate a song or genre's 'new' features. A com- 
position is judged to be original if it does not appear in too many ways too much like an- 
other known composition - a subjective criterion that values a certain set of differences 
over others. 

Pierre Bourdieu (1984, 1990) would argue that the value placed on originality, 
and our interest in it, is arbitrary. As a category for the aggregation of symbolic capital - 
to be at some later time converted into economic capital - originality, I suggest, operates 
as a mode of 'distinction,' whereby agents, in whatever their field, may express and re- 
produce social status (for Bourdieu: class inequalities). But such reproduction cannot re- 
main naked; rather it must be disguised so as to appear intrinsically, objectively legiti- 
mate. Reading Schwarz against Bourdieu, I come to see that the 'misrecognition' of the 
arbitrariness of originality (it appears to have natural and objective value) accounts for 
one part of the differential distribution of value throughout the art world. 
In the musical field, bands playing original music tend to occupy the highest rungs on the 
ladder of taste. They are most often among those best remunerated. Cover bands expose a 



'system of valued difference' by contradicting it: they participate in a discrete and an- 
tagonic economy, where value is placed on strategic similarities. But just as valuing dif- 
ference may veil instances of sameness, the converse holds true. A cover band's perform- 
ance of an old favorite will invariably contain sameness and difference. Just as Theloni- 
ous Monk introduced a phrase from a familiar playground song into a whole-tone jazz 
piano solo, a creative act enjoyed and valued by his audience, the guitarist of a Led Zep- 
pelin tribute band may weave difference into a studied Jimmy Page solo. 

Cover bands also play with our understanding of authenticity and authorship, in- 
viting us to re-evaluate these terms: the more authentic (faithful) my copy, the more I 
must give myself over to the original, the less I am the author. Fidelity and authorship 
appear to be inversely related. Yet, in order to perform it well, I must make the copy my 
own, thereby creating something unique: an original. 

The argument I shall make in this chapter is that among musicians of cover bands, 
tribute band musicians (a distinction made below) represent a special class of musician 
and are involved in an activity that in important ways likens them to the griots of certain 
west African societies. Through this reading one can more easily appreciate the complex- 
ity and social value of the tribute phenomenon. I shall also discuss issues of authenticity, 
fidelity and authorship, and suggest how the study of tribute bands can contribute to 
ethno/musicology and identity studies. Finally, I shall suggest how tribute bands expand 
the very definition of music itself 




[On the thoroughfare leading into the city from the airport: 'The importance of this panel 
is enormous. As big as Brasilia's tradition of rock.' Photo by the author] 

Toca Raul! Rock, Tribute and Brasilia 



In the United States, the cry of 'Freebird!' (a Lynyrd Slcynyrd song) is so often 
heard at live rock shows that it has ceased to be a serious request for a cover. I chuckle 
whenever I hear it and wonder if it will continue even after Skynyrd is long forgotten. 
The word has a nice sound, and the playfulness with which it is lofted over heads towards 
the band makes me think it stands a good chance. In Brasilia, and indeed, throughout 
Brazil, one hears the phrase 'Toca Raul! ' as often and with the same spirit. It means 'Play 
Raul', referring to Raul Seixas, the late rocker whose poetic and ludic lyrics and hippy- 
secessionist rhetoric earned him a place in nearly everyone's heart. But no one plays a 
cover of his on request; it's his memory that is honored. 



Rock 'n' roll and Brasilia are about the same age. Little Richard recorded 'Tutti 
Frutti' in 1955, the year in which the location for Brasilia was chosen. The inauguration 
of the city in 1960 coincided with the inauguration of the US congressional investigation 
into payola. Brasilia prides itself on its rock 'n' roll history. In the 1980s and 1990s local 
rock bands like Plebe Rude, Capital Inicial, Legiao Urbana, Paralamas do Sucesso, Os 
Raimundos, Little Quail and the Mad Birds, and PRAVdA injected the national music 
scene with a sincerity, a DIY (do-it-yourself) aesthetic, and a punk edginess that earned 
Brasilia the title 'the Capital of Rock,' a phrased widely used by the media . 

Rock's symbolic importance to the city was demonstrated in its Carnaval celebra- 
tions of 2005. This year's theme was the city itself, and two samba schools wrote enredos 
(songs) honouring Brasilia's rock heroes. ARUC called their theme song 'A Cauldron of 
Cultures: From Dilermando Reis to Cassia Eller,' the latter being the late, local, lesbian 
punk rocker. Aruremas paid tribute to Renato Russo, the late singer- songwriter who led 
Legiao Urbana, one of the country's most famous rock bands. Their song was titled 
'Brasilia, a Star That Shines with Renato Russo' : 

Smile Brasilia. . ./Renato Russo is in this revelry /Oh! How many songs we shall 
remember/From this boy who we so admire/. . ./In this sea of love/I will bathe/From 
your beautiful garden I want a flower/Renato Russo you have not died/Your holy 
verses will be made eternal (Pereira 2004) 

Parallel to the traditional Carnaval parties, rock fans organized their own events featuring 
local bands, including 'Carnametal,' 'Alternative Carnaval', 'Rock in Carnaval' and 
'Carnaval of Rock.' This last event featured four days of rock covers. Cover and tribute 
bands are deeply ingrained in Brasilia; 'Fuzzbox', a rock column/calendar in the main 
broadsheet, explained that: 

Because of a total lack of space, we prioritized the above events. But be aware 
that the usual cover bands continue to play the usual songs in the usual places. 
(Scartezim2005: 5) 




[Amremas float. Photo by Daniella Sasaki.] 



Celso Salim, a blues-rock guitarist I met when he participated in the 2003 
'Tributo a Jimi Hendrix,' compiled a list of over 70 cover and tribute bands in Brasilia, 
both active and disbanded (I have since added at least fifteen more). The musicians and 
bands honored include Jethro Tull, Pantera, Lennie Kravitz, Santana, Queen, Whitesnake, 
Jamiroquai, Stevie Ray Vaughan, the Ramones, Rage Against the Machine, Bob Dylan, 
Lynyrd Skynyrd, Twisted Sister, Nirvana and Audioslave. Brazilian musicians covered 
include Cassia Eller, Raul Seixas, Gonzaguinha, Chico Science, Os Titans, Elis Regina 
and Os Mutantes. Bands like Legiao Urbana, the Wallers, Pink Floyd, Led Zeppelin, the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers and Pearl Jam have inspired multiple tribute bands. Some have 
straightforward names, like Kiss Cover, and Clash Cover; others have punning names, 
like the Doors cover band Os Poortas (portas means 'doors'), the Alice in Chains cover 
band Alice in the Box and the Let It Beatles. 

On any given weekend the local papers may list shows for up to 20 cover bands. 
While original acts receive preference, some cover bands may have their promotional 



pictures displayed.. Some hold down weekly gigs at one of the city's few bars with 
enough space for bands to play. The local cover scene has existed for approximately 25 
years. The most fantastic instance of dedication to the metier of musician-cum-mime of 
which I have heard was the personal project of the owner of the now defunct bar Clube 
do Rei ('Club of the King'), named not for Elvis, but for Roberto Carlos, Brazil's highest 
selling recording musician. For many years, the bar's owner fronted a tribute band to 'the 
king' and underwent plastic surgery to look like him. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are Rosho, led by bassist and singer Duda 
Bello, who drew attention not for how they looked, but for how they sounded. Possibly 
the first cover band to form in Brasilia, they began in 1982 and gained renown for their 
faithful renditions of the Canadian rock band Rush. In 2001 a group of Rush fans organ- 
ized 'RushCon 1,' the first Rush convention, in Toronto, Canada. A worldwide call for 
'demo' tapes of Rush cover bands was sent out, which Rush themselves auditioned. Ro- 
sho was selected as one of two bands to perform at the convention. 

In Brasilia, banda de cover literally means 'cover band'. It has both general and 
specific applications. Generally, it is used (as in English) to signify a band that plays the 
music of others. As such, it is differentiated from banda de autoria, an 'authorship band' 
(however, the term 'authorship' is problematic, as tribute musicians are, as we shall see, 
authors). This is the manner in which it is most often used by the general public. In its 
more specific usage, it denotes a band that devotes itself full-time to making a living from 
the reproduction of the music of a single band or artist. The cover band may or may not 
reproduce other aspects of a band's persona, such as looks, gestures, or performance 
style. When used in this way, the term excludes two other types of bands, the banda de 
bade and the banda de tributo. The former means literally 'dance band' and includes 
those bands that reproduce the music of multiple bands in the course of a single show. 
Their repertoire may also include the occasional original composition. The latter term 
translates as 'tribute band' and refers to a band that comes together on a specific occasion 
to play the music of a single band or musician. Tribute bands are comprised of musicians 
who generally play in other bands. 



The term cover usually connotes a reproduction in which musicians seek to re- 
main faithful to the original, though the degree of fidelity may vary widely. Versdo, or 
'version', carries connotations of new approaches to a previously recorded composition, 
usually by someone else. Thus, Brazilian singer/songwriter Caetano Veloso's 2004 album 
of American pop hits, A Foreign Sound, is a collection of versions, as each clearly bears 
his mark. The related interpretagao, or 'interpretation,' may signify a version, though it 
may also be the first recording or performance of a composition by another artist. The 
late Cassia Eller, one of Brasilia's most beloved musical daughters, did not to my knowl- 
edge write her own music, but was known for versions and interpretations of others' 
songs, like Edith Piaf 's 'Non, Je Ne Regrette Rien' and Nirvana's ' Smells Like Teen 
Spirit'. What follows is an examination of one tribute band, 7he Seven Rock Band. 
Through 7he Seven we shall learn something of the history of tribute bands in Brasilia, 
including the contexts of their formation, and their experiences of performing as a tribute. 

The 'Original' Tribute Collective: 7he Seven Rock Band 

In recounting the story of the birth of 7he Seven, the band's drummer Ticho 
Lavenere told me the tale of Kiko Peres' climbing of Machu Picchu in 1995. Kiko, a gui- 
tarist who for years performed with the nationally known reggae band Natiruts and one of 
Brasilia's 'symbolic' musicians, according to Ticho, recounted that with his funk rock 
band PRAVdA in tatters, and finding himself with the need to do some soul-searching, he 
travelled seven days to Machu Picchu, and climbed the highest peak: 

There [I was] on top, looking back on my life, meditating and 'mentalizing' [sic] 
the goals I had. And one of the goals that I at that moment fixed in my head was to 
put together a tribute to Led Zeppelin as soon as I returned. . . .It was a moment of 
mustering strength and courage, really, to be at the head of this project, and a little 
audacity, too. . .playing Led Zeppelin is a big responsibility. (Kiko Peres interview, 
2005) 



The show that resulted was foundational, invoking the first instance of the use of the 
word 'tribute' in Brasilia. Only the word cover was previously used, and it brought to- 
gether diverse musicians for a single event to pay tribute to a single band. 

The following year, in 1996, he realized another goal, a tribute to Jimi Hendrix, 
on the anniversary of the artist's death. Five years earlier, while he and his older brother 
Beto studied at the Los Angeles Guitar Institute of Technology, Kiko and the late Tonho 
Gebara went to the inauguration of Hendrix 's star on Hollywood Boulevard. Neither 
knew much of Hendrix's music. There were few people, he remembers, but among them 
they recognized guitarists Vernon Reid, Steve Vai, and Hendrix's father and brother. They 
felt a deep passion in the gathering: 

I came back a Hendrix maniac, a fanatic. I called Gebara in Rio a year later, and 
he had also turned into a Hendrix maniac. It was like we were baptized into a re- 
ligion! (interview, 2005) 

The Seven Band formed in the midst of this tribute excitement. Ticho told me the story of 
the band's beginning, and how it got its name: 

[In 1996] a big producer in Brasilia called me, saying that he wanted to put on a 
show of only 70s music. And the name of the party was going to be "Seven- 
th" — How do you pronounce that?' [the 'th' sound does not exist in Portuguese]. 
'Seventh,' I replied. 
'Seventh.' 
'Mm-hm.' 

'And so he asked me, "Do you have the band for that?" And I said, "I do." And I 
didn't. But I said I did. . .because one week earlier I had talked with Beto Per- 
es. . . and we said, "Let's put together a band to play songs we enjoy, that we like, 
and that the public enjoys and would like to hear" And so when this producer 
called me, I said, "It's time," and we set a date for the band's debut, and we re- 
hearsed for two months, and our first show had 4800 people. ... So, what happened 
is that the band kind of got stuck with the name "Seventh" — I don't know if I'm 
saying that right, but that's it.' 



'You're saying it right,' I assured him. 

'At a certain point we decided to simplify it, pretty much because of the problem of 
pronunciation, and it became 'Seven', 'The Seven', '7he Seven Rock Band', (in- 
terview, 2003). 

Beto informed me that the name also echoed The Magnificent Seven film (MGM, 
1960), conjuring up images of grandeur and warriors. He remembered the powerful feed- 
back from the public and the feeling he got playing the music of the artists he had always 
admired: 'We kind of felt incorporated into the artists we were interpreting' (interview, 
2005). Both he and Ticho felt there was chemistry among the band's musicians, the pub- 
lic and the artists to whom they were paying tribute, and they decided to it again. 




[Some of 7he Seven Rock Band. From left to right: Jair Santiago, Henrique Ayres, Duda 
Bello, Ticho Lavenere, Alirio Netto, Bruno Wambier, Beto Peres. Photo by author] 



Ticho, Beto, and a collective of rotating musicians including at least three guitar- 
ists, two bassists, five singers, two keyboardists and a saxophonist, gradually developed a 
repertoire of shows, each paying tribute to a different band, including Pink Floyd, Queen, 
Led Zeppelin, Rush and Deep Purple. They also developed a 'tribute to rock 'n' roll', 
with songs from the above shows, with selections from Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix, the 
Allman Brothers, Lynyrd Skynyrd, Black Sabbath, Triumph, Dire Straits and Dio. With 
this repertory of tribute shows, 7he Seven played 52 engagements in the year 2000, just 
under half the number of shows played that year by Brazil's most active band, Charlie 
Brown, Jr Their versatility, unique approach, and consistent quality of reproduction and 
performance earned them unparalleled respect. 

In a group conversation, the whole band traded stories. Beto recalled the time the 
producer of a New Year's Eve rock event arrived late and, standing at the door, from 
where she could hear the music but not see the stage, said to her co-producer, 'Two a.m. 
and [7he Seven] hasn't started?!' to which the other replied, 'That's the band playing.' 
She thought it was a CD playing. Ticho remembered when a man in a wheelchair and two 
others approached the band before a Tribute to Led Zeppelin concert they played in Rio 
de Janeiro: 

'Look, we saw the release oi Physical Graffiti in '75 [stated to general, raucous 
laughter], and so we've come to see you guys'. No friggin' way! We looked at 
each other like. . . 'Awesome' ! And after the show they came back to congratulate 
us. (group interview, 2005) 

The band members offered the following explanations about their desire to be in the 
group: 

I am paying tribute, giving what I owe to the people who influenced me, who in- 
vested in my musicality. And I want to give the public what we never had, what I 
always dreamt of, the chance to see Led Zeppelin. (Ticho, interview, 2003) 

It's a consummation. Listening to 'Dazed & Confused' [from the Led Zeppelin I 
album] as a teenager, you wonder how they do it. Then you learn to play it, you un- 



derstand what they were thinking, you become a member of the band. It's about 
pleasure, not money — a prostitute doesn't feel pleasure. (Bruno Wambier, key- 
boards, group interview, 2005) 

I learned to play rock n' roll with Jimi Hendrix and Jimmy Page. They were my 
teachers. They're why I learned to play guitar (Jair Santiago, guitar, group inter- 
view, 2005) 

Jimi [Hendrix] is my idol, hero, master, guru, therapist. His music touches me 
deeply, it rescues my soul when I am depressed. (Kiko, interview, 2005) 




[Kiko, Netto, and Jimi. Photo by the author] 



Celso is a musical colleague of several of the members of 7he Seven and summed 
up the meaning of 'tribute' this way: 'Tribute is an homage. I wouldn't play in a tribute to 
The Cure — I don't like them! ' (interview, 2003) 

The musicians' approach of how to pay tribute is based largely on research, re- 
hearsal and years of feeling the music. According to Bruno: 

[The] Dark Side of the Moo?i took months to prepare, to get the sounds, parts and solos 
just right, to program the keyboards. We don't have sheet music for this — it's [listening 
to] the CDs, LPs, and cassettes, over and over, (group interview, 2005) 




[Promo for the Pink Floyd tribute show. From left to right: Beto, Bruno, Duda, Netto, Ti- 
cho. Photo and montage by Beto Peres.] 



Allrio Netto, a vocalist for 7he Seven, similarly remarked that 'you dress yourself in the 
music, let it get into your blood, make it part of you', (group interview, 2005). The art of 
the tribute draws out different perspectives on attaining the 'right' copy: 

You have to listen so much that it becomes organic, that you 'think' drums like [Led 
Zeppelin's] John Bonham, so you play like him and not yourself You get into the 
spirit of the music and express yourself through its language. (Ticho, interview, 
2003) 

It's dedication in getting both the details and the spirit of the music, the 'accent' of 
Jimi [HendrixJ's musical language, in incorporating what they lived. Tribute is try- 
ing to get the soul of the music. It's much more important to get the spirit of the 
music, then to play it lick for lick. The best tribute to Led [Zeppelin] is to jam like 
they did. I love drinking whisky and playing Zeppelin stoned. . .and [to] jam for- 
ever. (Celso, interview, 2003) 

For the tribute to be successful, a combination of sincerity of intention, commit- 
ment to quality, and fidelity to the music is required, which includes detailed attention to 
instrumentation, arrangements and sonority, especially timbres. All these ingredients are 
essential for the musicians to be satisfied with their homage: 

Sonority and tone color are fundamental. John Bonham used tremendous drums — 
his kick drum was 26 inches, his ride cymbal was 24 inches, his smallest [crash] 
cymbal was 18 inches, his hi -hat [cymbals] were 15 inches. I take the stuffing out 
of the kick drum when I play him. For Rush, heights of the drums are important, 
and I avoid rimshots. When I play Queen I open the hi-hat a little when I hit the 
snare — '(ii/w-dun-TCHA-tchi dun-dun-TCHA-tchV — ^Roger Taylor does that con- 
stantly. If we're playing Rush, we can't play Led, we have to remove some drums 
first. But it's not just technique. It's performance, it's feeling. (Ticho, group inter- 
view, 2003) 



In their live shows Deep Purple used to do these guitar-keyboard duels. We impro- 
vise within their language, using their slang to maintain the same spirit and dy- 
namic. (Bruno, group interview, 2005) 

When questioned about the differences between tribute bands and the other kinds of 
cover bands mentioned above, the musicians took pains to distance their work - and by 
extension themselves - from that of non-tribute bands. The great effort to reproduce par- 
ticular playing styles and feel is rewarded by a greater commitment to the band from 
audiences, who 'stand and listen, moved' (Henrique Ayres, saxophone, group interview, 
2005), as opposed to a cover band's show, where 'the crowd recognizes the song, but they 
don't feel it' (Beto, group interview, 2005). Duda summed it up this way: 'When we 
started to sing "There's no time for us" [in Queen's "Who Wants to Live Forever"], your 
sister Molly started to cry. The role of music is to move people to project themselves back 
to a situation when they heard that song. (Duda, group interview, 2005). 

Celso characterized the distinction with this popular conception of cover band mu- 
sicians: 

Cover bands, you know the ones that play everything — 'Sultans of Swing', 'Rock 
'n' Roll', 'Hey Joe', 'Stairway to Heaven', 'Smoke on the Water', 'Proud Ma- 
ry' — the top ten from the 60s and 70s, just playing 'cause it's a job? [The guitarist] 
kind of plays every note, but it sucks, the Mark Knopfler solo note by note, but 
sucks'? How is that possible?! 'Cause he doesn't have the spirit, 'cause he doesn't 
listen to Dire Straits! He knows only that song, (interview, 2003) 

Netto also sang with Satisfaction, a pop-rock 'dance band', whose musicians, he 
felt, were not committed to the quality of their reproductions. This contrasted absolutely 
with 7he Seven's musicians: 

7he Seven play with commitment to the music. . . . You look at the way Ticho 
plays — shit, dude! How could a guy like that not be committed? How' re you 
gonna tell me he ain't feeling what he's playing? (interview, 2005). 




[Ticho Lavenere. Photo by the author] 

It became increasingly clear that 7he Seven saw their work as a vehicle by which 
both they and their audience could transcend the boundaries of time and space. This es- 
sentially emotional collective 'delivery' to the music's source, made possible by a combi- 
nation of study and feeling, distinguished them from their colleagues in cover bands. This 
distinction is fundamentally made possible by a perceived emotional and musical proxim- 
ity the musicians have with the artists to whom they offer tribute. This proximity both 
inspires the dedicated study crucial to faithful, 'feelingful' renditions and makes possible 
performances judged to be worthy tributes. 

For me it's an honor. I play [Lynyrd] Skynyrd and I leave the stage happy, and 
when the show goes well, I feel like I've paid homage. It's the collective energy, an 
offering to both the crowd and to Led [Zeppelin] when I play 'Going to Califor- 
nia' — I love it so much. It really touches my heart. (Celso, interview, 2003) 

I feel such a strong connection to the artists, it's as if I had always known them, and 
I knew what they were feeling. Sometimes the song seems like it's just as much 
mine as Freddie Mercury's. (Netto, group interview, 2003) 

When pressed to elaborate on the experience of playing, to verbalize the sublime 
phenomenological aspects of tribute, the musicians resorted to spiritual, religious and su- 
pernatural tropes. They revealed that at the nexus of study, feeling and enactment lay the 
link to the artist: 



I remember once playing Jimi [Hendrix], I felt I did things that weren't me. I 
played a phrase that I had never played and I didn't know where it came from. Kiko 
said to me, 'Dude, what happened? You incorporated the guy! ' (Beto, group inter- 
view, 2005) 

A ritual takes place, an energy moves back and forth between us, the public, and 
other places. For example, you're going to play Jimi, well, he's already on the top 
floor. You're going to play Led, they got a representative up there, too. Janis, 
Queen — it's ritualistic, the person's energy is everywhere. It's crazy. (Ticho, group 
interview, 2005) 

Today 7he Seven play every few months. The Seven also open shows by national 
touring artists such as Ze Ramalho, Alceu Valen9a, and Marcelo D2. Most of the mem- 
bers continue to play in other bands, including 'authorship bands' . Alirio Netto sings with 
Khallice, an original prog-metal band. Ticho and Jair play together in Plastika, an original 
alterna-rock band. Beto plays in his brother Kiko's band. The main challenge they all ex- 
press is finding balance between the two sides of their careers. All of them find much 
more work with 7he Seven than with their 'authorship bands' . Their goals for the future 
are to stick to their 'original' plan of paying homage to the musicians to whom they feel 
indebted, but to expand their repertoire, hire roadies again, charge more for gigs, and to 
set the world record for playing the most number of hours live on stage. 

Of Griots and Gurus — Songs of Praise 

The Seven Rock Band occupies a place of respect and reverence in local musical 
history, where they represent the elders of rock - both in their persons and their canon- 
ized repertoire. Why and how they have distinguished themselves are important questions 
that, if we keep in mind the symbolic capital attributed to the canonical rock bands, the 
following analysis of the musicians' narratives may partially answer. In order to elucidate 
what I see as values in the tribute phenomenon, and in The Seven's role as a specific in- 



stance of the same, that extends beyond mere appropriation of capital of famous musi- 
cians, I shall interpret tribute musicians as praise singers. 

Examining the musician's narratives, we see several themes emerge. One is that 
the experience of playing tribute is one of paying homage to the artists they regard as he- 
roes, idols, masters, gurus, and therapists. Another is that to pay homage they must repro- 
duce the music faithfully in order that they, and the audience, feel the spirit of both the 
music and the artist. Lastly, when they feel the spirit, they enter into a relationship with 
the artist that can be described as incorporation, a state in which the musicians experi- 
ence the spirit of the artist enter their body. In the Afro-Brazilian religion candomble, the 
imagery and terminology of which is commonly encountered in wider society, the phrase 
'o santo baixou' ('the saint descended') is used to describe the moment of the saint's pos- 
session of the body of the praiser . The use of words and ideas usually associated with the 
sacred realm to describe this secular phenomenon recurs and underscores the musician's 
belief that there is something uncommon about their experience. 

The praise singers of many West African societies, whom I refer to here as 'gri- 
ots', to imply all the societies in which they operate, are complex figures of historic 
charge. They are of low, if not the lowest, caste, although, like musicians everywhere, 
indispensable in their abilities and duties. They are musicians, historians and storytellers, 
and they play for socially and politically important personages, both living and dead. 
Griots have existed for centuries; Sundiata Keita, founder and king of the Empire of Mali 
(11907-1255) had his personal griot, Balla Fasseke. Griots today may sing songs praising 
the African warrior king Sundiata, such as 'The Bow Song', recounting the moment 
young Sundiata got to his feet for the first time (Niane 1982). They may also praise a 
wealthy businessman who wishes to appropriate, via the figure of the griot, something of 
the greatness of a king or respected contemporary figure. Musicians today, if descendants 
of griots, may be considered themselves griots, as is the case with Mory Kante and Ami 
Koita, though not Salif Keita (whose name indicates that he is of a noble caste and, there- 
fore, should not be a musician). 



Tribute bands in Brasilia, as exemplified by The Seven Rock Band, play a role in 
Brazilian society that is similar in important ways. They sing the praises of musicians 
whom society has invested with exceptional importance, musicians like Jimi Hendrix 
whose music is regarded as canonical, as 'classic rock'. Like the griots, who put to song a 
personage's praiseworthy acts, 7he Seven invoke the presence of these musicians by re- 
producing their acts, playing the music they created, and focusing collective admiration 
for their skills. In doing so, they, too, are revered and honoured. Both griots and tribute 
musicians succeed through their veneration of canonical musicians to maintain the ascen- 
dancy of those musicians and their own livelihood. 

As historians they tell the stories that people want to hear by playing the rock 
canon, the old favorites that everyone knows and wants to hear again. As griots remind 
people of the greatness of past warriors and kings, 7he Seven keep alive the spirit of 
those that made rock what it is. They serve to remind people of past events through, for 
example, their playing of a 'Tribute to Rock 'n' Roll' show to celebrate the genre's 50th 
anniversary. There is even similarity in the ambience of their performances: Griots are 
often hired to animate parties, where theysing and play loudly yet eloquently. Tribute 
bands in Brazil typically play in highly celebratory environments, such as that of Gate's 
Pub, and do so with the greatest of skill and talent. 

Finally, both are in paid service and respond to socio-economic pressures. Griots 
are increasingly finding that new economic structures are forcing them to change what, 
where and why they play (McLaughlin, 1997; Hearn, 2004). The musicians in 7he Seven 
Rock Band find that they earn more playing tribute shows than when playing in a banda 
de autoria. Market forces and industry trends in Brazil are two economic factors that 
have created a greater demand for cover bands than for 'authorship bands'. 

Why is a reconsideration of the role of tribute bands important? Firstly, seeing 
them as griots focuses our attention on the stories they tell about popular music's heroes. 
Heroes, like archetypes and monuments, are loci of archived cultural meaning (Conner- 
ton 1989; Nora 1989). Tribute performances may act as ritual (in the sense that they are 
repeated and interactive) occasions for the reinforcement or critique of systems of value. 



7he Seven become producers of culture. Secondly, the fantasizing that tribute bands 
stimulate in audiences is an element in the enactment of ideas about self and other. Trib- 
ute musicians channel fans' fantasies and desires that intensify their own feelings of in- 
cumbency, honour and worship. Thirdly, the analysis of tribute performances can reveal 
both practiced and unintended stylistic differences, where tribute acts may construct new 
identities in the interstices between original and cover. 

Performance analysis would also promote useful reconsiderations of authorship 
and authenticity, as it invites us to look beyond Romantic conceptions of bothPassion, as 
alluded to by 7he Seven's musicians in their testaments of deep emotional involvement in 
the music, can be a great creative force; however, as an emotion (thus implicitly irra- 
tional, inferior to reason), it does not receive the attention it merits in the study of the 
composition, performance or appreciation of music, either by postmodernists, or those 
who would conserve the prejudices of the Enlightenment (cf Nehring 1997). 

The idea of tribute musician as griot opens a new angle for critical analysis of the 
market forces and industry decisions and directions that affect live music, as well as the 
performers' responses and proactive moves that generate change in the aforementioned 
fields. Members of 7he Seven and other tribute bands find that people are not coming out 
in sufficient numbers to support their 'authorship bands', while their tribute work is in 
obvious demand. By working within the domain of tribute work and re-signifying it as 
something valuable and not vulgar, they are transforming traditional ideological and aes- 
thetic positions. The economic effects of such change and those on musicians' creative 
output require analysis. 

Finally, as 7he Seven's bassist Duda stated, through faithful, passionate perform- 
ances of known songs tribute musicians are capable of transporting audiences back to a 
time and a place where they heard them before. It is as if a 'play' button were pushed in- 
side their heads, and they hear both what they want to hear and what the band is playing. 
The widespread popularity of cover bands and karaoke indicates how desired this experi- 
ence is. This combined internal and external musical experience is simultaneously indi- 
vidual and collective, intimate and public, unique and common. Music is, then, every- 



thing Anthony Seeger (1991) (and before him Merriam, Blacking and others) said it was, 
and more. It is also this chronotopic oscillation, the perception of being here and there, of 
having access to all eras. 
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